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MORTUARY CUSTOMS OF THE NAVAJO INDIANS. 

BY R. W. SHUFELDT, M.D. 

\\ 7HILE in New Mexico, a few years ago, the writer had 
abundant opportunities to study the various modes that 
the Navajo Indians resort to for the purpose of disposing of their 
dead. Heretofore it has been very generally supposed that this 
tribe practices but three well-defined methods of burial, and it is 
never their custom to deviate from them. I find, however, that 
the Navajos may choose any one of four means of disposing of 
their deceased, and in this matter they are very much controlled 
by circumstances. 

First and by far the commonest method is the cliff burial, 
wherein the body of the man, woman, or child is removed from 
the lodge or " hogan " where the death took place, and is carried 
to some neighboring canon, deposited without much ceremony 
in any of its semi-horizontal rents or fissures in its sides, and 
there thoroughly covered and walled in with pieces of rock and 
smaller stones. Most frequently this is performed at dusk, and 
the body of the deceased may be dressed in clothes that the indi- 
vidual possessed and valued during life. I have often seen their 
dead children decked out in buckskin garments, and wearing both 
bracelets and necklace of beads. The " hogan " in which the 
sick person succumbed is either abandoned or immediately 
burned, but in no event is it ever occupied by any of the tribe 
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again. They have a notion that the devil (Chinde) long haunts 
the locality where death has taken place, and they all shun it. 
After a burial the burial party thoroughly wash themselves and 
make a complete change of clothing. Often wolves or other 
wild animals may succeed in getting at a body thus placed in a 
rocky cleft, and, pulling it out, devour it, and the bones subse- 
quently come to be scattered about in the neighborhood of the 
grave. This has led many to believe that the Navajos are care- 
less of their dead, though there is no truth in this. A few years 
ago I remembered very well the danger that attended my efforts 
to secure a few Navajo skulls for Professor Sir William Turner, 
of the University of Edinburgh. It came to the ears of these 
Indians in the vicinity, and I was repeatedly cautioned not to 
make the attempt to carry out my designs. 

On another occasion I was at the Navajo agency, Fort Defiance, 
in Northwestern New Mexico, and while there I learned that 
some fifty or sixty of these Indians had been buried at different 
times, extending over many years, in a kind of a cave up among 
the rocks of a neighboring canon. I postponed my investigation 
of the place until daylight of the last day of my stay there, not 
breathing my plans to any one in the interim. With a large bag 
rolled up under my arm, and my ambulance awaiting my return 
at the entrance of the gorge, I climbed up to the place in a blind- 
ing snowstorm. Notwithstanding all my precautions, however, 
my reputation had gone ahead of me, and I found armed Indians 
posted in several localities, evidently there to resist my depreda- 
tions at any hazard. They showed their agitation upon my 
approach, and I returned unsuccessful. Skulls of these Indians 
were, nevertheless, secured by me at a later date, and are now in 
the anatomical museum at the Edinburgh University. 

Secondly, we may have what I will call here the brush burial, 
and it is resorted to principally in those cases where illness has 
been long and protracted and no hope for recovery is entertained. 
The patient is then taken out of the hogan, especially if he or 
she be old in years, and is carried to some secluded spot in the 
vicinity of their camp. Here the sufferer is densely surrounded 
with brush-cuttings as a protection against wild animals, and is 
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either at once abandoned to fate, or else may be fed from time to 
time by relatives until death comes in relief. 

Navajos believe that an evil spirit or devil is at the bottom 
of everything that has in any way anything to do with death, 
and they rarely speak of their dead, for fear of offending the evil 
one ; and it has been said that one of these Indians will freeze to 
death rather than build a fire for himself out of the logs of a 
hogan wherein one of their number has died. 

Next, or in the third place, the Navajos will resort to grave- 
digging as a means sometimes of disposing of their dead, and of 
this method I have seen one or two examples. While living at 
Fort Wingate, New Mexico, a few years since, there was a 
drunken brawl among some of those Indians at a hogan on a hill 
within a few steps of my house. During the fracas a Navajo 
squaw was shot and killed. The following day the party pulled 
down the hogan and burned it, and, wrapping the body of the 
woman in some cocoa coffee-sacks obtained at the trader's, they 
buried her on the spot in a grave so shallow that she was hardly 
covered from sight. A heavy log or two was placed to protect 
the corpse against dogs and wolves, and the place was abandoned. 
A year afterwards I secured her skull, and at this writing it 
adorns the top of one of the bookcases, in my study. 

In none of these burials do any ceremonies ever seem to be 
indulged in by the Indians ; but it has been reported that the 
mourners, after the death of a relative, smear their foreheads 
and under their eyes with tar obtained from the pifion tree, 
leaving it there until it wears off, and do not renew it. I have 
never observed any custom of this character. 

Others have said that in the event of a Navajo dying and 
leaving no kin, the lodge of the deceased is pulled down over his 
or her dead body, stones piled over it, with a few branches and 
mud, and the vicinity is. at once deserted. Instances of this 
kind must also be rare, and it has never been my fortune to see a 
similar case. Sometimes the shallow grave is dug within the 
hogan, and the latter pulled down over it, and the Indians move 
away from the place as usual. 
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Fourthly, and last of all, the Navajos may occasionally resort 
to a tree burial. This practice with them, however, must be 
extremely rare, and up to the present writing I have succeeded 
in collecting but one instance of it. This occurred at about a 
mile from Fort Wingate, and its locality, as well as the mode of 
placing the body in the tree, are well shown in the plate illus- 
trating this article, and which is a copy from a photograph. 
The deceased was a child, and its body was wrapped in a 
Navajo blanket and carried up into a large pinon tree to a 
horizontal limb about fifteen feet above the ground. At that point 
a rude platform had been constructed of dead and broken limbs, 
but the whole so arranged that after the body had been laid in its 
final resting place it supported it perfectly, and that completely 
in the horizontal position. I have never ascertained the name of 
the family of Indians to which this child belonged, nor why in its 
case they were led to make such a remarkable departure from 
their more common mortuary customs. Perhaps in times gone 
by some of the Navajos may have witnessed the, practices of other 
tribes who were "tree-buriers," and thus had the idea suggested 
to them. All such theories, however, are purely speculative in 
the light of the meagre data now at my hand on this form of 
burial, though it in no way diminishes the interest that attaches 
to the settlement of such a point. 



PLATE X. 




A Navajo Tree Burial. 



